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Some remarkable acquisitions were made in Scott's and Warner's
Keeperships. Letters of Keats and Shelley, Sterne's Journal, Nelson's
Trafalgar Memorandum, several collections of autograph works by
great musical composers, the papers of General Gordon, and the
economic papers and collections of Francis Place, rich in the history
of the early trade unions, may be mentioned; while George Eliot
started a fruitful tradition by bequeathing the autograph copies of
some of her chief works. The gift of the Sforza Book of Hours
in 1893 has already been mentioned, and six years later came the
bequest of Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P., of fourteen volumes,
nearly all of them splendidly illuminated. One contained a series of
drawings of sixteenth-century English royal and noble funeral pro-
cessions. One of the illuminated MSS. (No. ii) proved to be the
missing first volume of a Breviary in the Harleian Collection (Harl.
MS. 2897), executed for Jean sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy (d. 1419);
its existence was unsuspected till the Rothschild books were un-
packed by Warner, whose delight may be imagined.11 And at the
end of Warner's time came the bequest by Alfred Huth of fifty
volumes from the famous library collected by his father Henry Huth,
which included thirteen illuminated MS. of the highest quality. Of
equal importance with any of these was the Psalter of Lothaire,
bequeathed by Sir Thomas Brooke in 1908.
Historical and literary autographs and illuminations were classes
in which the Museum had always been pre-eminent. Another class,
not entirely new, was now soon to take rank with them. Systematic
excavation began to produce great masses of books and documents,
mostly fragmentary, written on papyrus and marvellously preserved
by the dry sands of Egypt; hitherto only scattered examples and one
or two large finds had appeared. At the end of the century the Graeco-
Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund (now Society) was
formed, and Grenfell, Hunt, Hogarth and others began to dig, the
Society distributing its finds thus made to various libraries, the Museum
receiving a generous share. Classical and Biblical studies, and the
Museum's material for such studies, have been greatly enriched by
these gifts, and also by purchases of papyri (see below, pp. 267-71).
Among the earliest to1 be acquired when the rush began in the last
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